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Weeding the Library 


Wity WEED THE Book 
COLLECTION ? 


Every library accumulates, by 
gift or by purchase, books which 
must be considered for removal 
from the shelves when their use- 
fulness is past. Book collections 
are always cumulative, never stat- 
ic. In small libraries, shelf and 
storage room and storage space 
are limited; the need for keeping 
only a usable, up-to-date collec- 
tion of books presents a problem. 
No library can claim that it meets 
standards of efficiency by offer- 
ing as evidence figures to show 
the total number of volumes and 
the total books added each year. 
The book collection should repre- 
sent quality as well as quantity. 
It is a sign of a healthy condition 
of the book collection and a wise 
administration of the book fund 
when the library’s annual report 
reveals books regularly purchased 
and the number of books regularly 
discarded. 

WHEN TO WEED? 

Each time a book is handled in 
the library, if time permits, it 
should be examined. Each book 
that returns from circulation 
should be checked for accuracy in 
slipping, for need of mending or 
binding, or for discarding. This 
takes care of books in use, only; 
therefore, at least once a year the 
entire collection should be exam- 
ined (1) to remove books which 
no longer justify their space on 
the shelves because of infrequent 
circulation, (2) to find those 
worn-out books missed in the 
process of circulation, (3) to con- 
sider the need of replacing books 
In poor editions or out-of-date edi- 
tions with newer and better edi- 
tions as funds permit. 
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WHO SHOULD WEED? 

The librarian should personally 
take charge of the first steps in 
the weeding process, if she has 
studied the principles of book se- 
lection in a course of library train- 
ing, or if she has learned through 
years of experience the needs of 
the community and the usefulness 
of books of all classes in the li- 
brary. In any case, all librarians 
can do the initial weeding wijth 
the aid of book selection tools 
listed in this article, but they may 
need advice of a representative 
from local experts in certain sub- 
ject fields or from experienced 
neighboring librarians. 

The wholesale weeding of a li- 
brary has a special value in show- 
ing up the weaknesses of the col- 
lection. This value is lost unless 
the weeding is closely followed by 
replacement. Weeding not only 
reveals weaknesses in the collec- 
tion, it also shows up dullness. 
Standards in book making and 
book illustration have changed and 
improved materially in the last 
decade, and the librarian who fol- 
lows a consistent policy of weed- 
ing and replacement in combina- 
tion could go a long way toward 
relieving dullness by adding a new 
book in the same class every time 
an old one is discarded. Such pro- 
cedure would be a move toward 
increasing circulation in the sub- 
ject matter field. 

WHAT TOOLS SHOULD BE USED? 

The same book selection aids 
which tell what is good to buy will 
also help to decide what should be 
retained in the collection. With 
the proper knowledge of books 
and their usefulness to patrons, 
plus the following aids any librar- 
ian can discard intelligently. 








Adamson, Catherine E., ed. Inex- 

pensive books for boys and girls. 
3rd ed. A. L. A., 1952. 65c. 
A buying guide of more than 
700 in-print titles in American 
and English editions, all priced 
at $1.50 or less. Selected for 
their suitability for public and 
elementary school library use, 
with emphasis on books of last- 
ing value. The guide is also val- 
uable to inquiring parents. 

American Library Association. A. 
L. A. catalog, 1926. $3.00. 

A basic list of 10,295 books for 
the general library, selected 
from ali books in print in 1926. 

A. L. A. catalog, 1926-31. A. L. A. 
1932. $4.50. 

A supplement to the above A. L. 
A. catalog, 3000 titles. 

A. L. A. catalog, 1932-36. A. L. A. 
1938. $5.00. 

Annotated list of nearly 4000 
tities. 

A. L. A. catalog, 1937-41. A. L. A. 
1943. $6.00. 

Annotated list of nearly 4500 
titles. 

A. L. A. catalog, 1942-49. A. L. A. 
1952. $7.00. 

Annotated list of nearly 4500 
titles. 

A basic book collection for ele- 

mentary grades. 6th ed. A. L, 
A. 1956. $2.00. 
Describes and evaluates more 
than 1000 books useful in the 
school curriculum, books that 
are read and liked by children. 
Titles are graded. Contains a 
magazine list and author, title 
and subject index. 

A basic book collection for junior 
high schools. 6th ed. A. L. A. 
Price and publication date to be 
announced. 

Describes more than 1000 books 
suggested as a minimum collec- 
tion for any junior high school; 


lists magazines; has good anno- 
tations and an author, title and 
subject index. 

A basic book collection for high 

schools. 6th ed. A. L. A. Price 
and _ publication to be an. 
nounced. 
Selects, classifies and evaluates 
approximately 1800 titles and 
gives information about related 
books. Appraises audio-visual 
selection aids and magazines for 
high schools. Contains author, 
title and subject index. 

Blackshear, Orilla T. Buying list of 
books for small libraries. 8th 
ed. A. L. A., 1954. $3.75. (Re- 
vision of Horton’s Buying list 
of books for small libraries.) 
Lists about 1800 basic titles 
published—for the most part— 
between 1945 and 1953. Con- 
tains brief annotations and is 
well indexed. 

Booklist and subscription books 

bulletin; a guide to current 
books. Twice monthly except 
monthly in August. A. L. A. 
$6.00 per year. 
Only books and materials rec- 
ommended for library purchase 
are listed in the Booklist sec- 
tions. Both books recommended 
and those not recommended are 
reviewed in the Subscription 
bocks bulletin section. 

Cundiff, Ruby Ethel. Recon- 
mended reference books for the 
elementary school library. Wil- 
cox and Follett, 1950. 50c. 
Recommended reference books 
for the high school library. Wil- 
cox and Follett, 1949. 50c. 
Titles in the above selective list 
are, in most instances, also suit- 
able for public libraries. 

Felsenthal. Emma, comp. Read- 
able books in many subjects. A. 
L. A., 1929. 40c. 

A list of 300 books for adult 
beginners. 
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Joint Committee of the American 
Library Association, National 
Education Association for Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
English. By way of introduc- 
tion; a book list for young peo- 
ple. A. L. A. 1947. $1.25. 

Matson, Charlotte, and Lola Lar- 

son. Books for tired eyes. 4th 
ed., A. L. A., 1951. $1.00. 
Lists 1800 books for adults and 
children under broad subjects. 
Adult books are in 12-point type 
or larger; children’s books in 
14-point type or larger and are 
graded. Both a reading and 
buying guide. 

National Council of Teachers of 
English. Books for you. The 
Council, 211 W. 68th Street, 
Chicago. 1951. 30c. 

Guide to good reading; prepared 
by the Committee on College 
Reading. Farrar, Straus, 1948. 
$2.75. 

Leisure reading for grades sev- 
en, eight and nine. The Coun- 
cil, 1938. 20c. 

Rue, Eloise. Subject index to 
books for intermediate grades. 
2d. A. L. A. 1950. $6.00. 

First supplement. A. L. A. 1946. 
$1.25. (With the basic index 
both volumes for $3.00.) 

Standard catalog series. H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

Titles in this series, given below, 
are sold on the service basis, 
that is, the price is based on the 
size and resources of the library 
making the purchase. To ascer- 
tain the cost, the librarian 
should write to the Wilson Com- 
pany, stating the size of the li- 
brary collection and requesting 
a quotation. The price includes 
supplements issued during the 
year. These tools, in the ab- 
sence of others given on this 
list, can serve for selection and 
organization (i.e., classification 
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and cataloging) of the library 

collection. 

Children’s catalog. 9th ed., re- 
vised. 1956. 


In two parts; a dictionary 
catalog by author, title and 
subject of more than 3400 
books, with classification 
numbers; and a classified sec- 
tion arranged according to 
the Dewey classification. For 
each title listed. price, pub- 
lisher and date are given. Ti- 
tles indicated for first pur- 
chase are marked with an 
asterisk. 


Standard catalog for high school 

libraries. 6th ed. 1952. Sup- 
plements. 
Lists 3610 books. Part 1 is a 
dictionary catalog; Part 2, a 
classified catalog; Part 3, a 
magazine list; and Part 4 con- 
tains a directory of publish- 
ers. 

Standard catalog for public li- 

braries. 1949 ed. 1950. Sup- 
plements. 
Lists about 12,000 titles suit- 
able for small and medium 
size libraries. Contains a 
classified section, with titles 
arranged according to the 
Dewey classification, and an 
index with authors, titles, 
subjects and analytics listed 
in one alphabet. 

Fiction catalog. 1950 ed. 1951. 
Supplements. 

An author, title and subject 
list of 3400 books of fiction, 
with annotations. 


Wallace, Viola. Books for adult 


beginners. 3rd ed. 1954. $1.35. 
A basic aid in finding books for 
adults who do not read well. 
—— approximately 500 ti- 
tles. 
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Winchell, Constance M., comp. 
Guide to reference books. 7th 
ed. A. L. A. 1951. $10.00. Sup- 
plement to 7th ed. 1950-52. A. 
L. A. $3.25. 

Describes over 4,000 reference 
works in more than 30 lan- 
guages. 

Reference books of 1935-37. A. 
L. A. 1939. 90c. 

Reference books of 1938-40. A. 
L. A. 1941. $1.25. 

Reference books of 1941-43. A. 
L. A. 1944. $1.50. 

Reference books of 1944-46. A. 
L. A. 1947. $1.25. 


How SHOULD THE BooKsS BE 
SORTED IN THE WEEDING PROCESS? 
Books to be mended. Books 
slightly worn that are to remain 
on the shelves without much fur- 
ther physical attention can be 
made strong with paste and rein- 
forcement in the proper places. 

Mending should be done early. 
Small tears, and minor breaks and 
strains should be cared for at 
once. One additional circulation 
without mending may make mend- 
ing impossible. 

Books that are worth rebinding 
should be mended only to a very 
limited extent. Extensive pasting 
or recasing will often make books 
unfit for rebinding. 

Books to be rebound. Worth- 
while books having loose signa- 
tures or in which the binding 
threads of the back are broken 
should be sent to a bindery to be 
rebound in bright, attractive cov- 
ers. 

To determine whether or not to 
rebind books, the following factors 
should be considered: 

1. Books no longer in print but 
so important in subject mat- 
ter or treatment that the 
worn copy must be restored. 

2. Duplicates of books in the 


collection but the demand for 








which still exists to the extent 
that all copies are needed. 

3. The cost of the book—if the 
book costs more than $2.00— 
it may be better to rebind. 

4. Books not available in reprint 
or cheaper editions and whose 
size of type, illustrations, and 
quality of paper make an at- 
tractive book. 

Books to be stored. If storage 
shelves are available in the li- 
brary, place there those books 
which are not needed regularly on 
the shelves but which are not to 
be discarded. This collection will 
include: 

1. Duplicate copies of books of 
great seasonal popularity, 
such as Christmas books, and 
classics used each year by 
high school classes. 

2. Standard editions of complete 
works of major poets, novel- 
ists, etc. 

3. Old books; interesting, un- 
usual or rare editions; early 
works of outstanding au- 
thors; books with interesting 
woodcuts or steel engravings, 
or illustrations by well-known 
artists. 

4. Sets of books—complete sets 
or parts of sets of value but 
in little demand. 

5. Old children’s books repre- 
senting early style in form, 
illustration and content. 

6. Periodicals. 

Bcoks to be discarded. Date 
slips are a good guide to the 
amount of use a book is receiving. 
Any book which has not been bor- 
rowed for five years should be 
carefully examined. If it has nei- 
ther literary value, nor local ma- 
terial value, it can be safely dis- 
carded. On the other hand, the 
mere fact that a book continues to 
circulate is no guarantee of its 
worth. It may be that the li- 
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prary’s patrons are forced to use 

an old inaccurate book because 

the library has no recent one in 
that field. 

If the books without literary or 
local interest value are not listed 
in the standard book selection aids, 
it is safe to discard them, unless 
they are thought to be valuable 
first editions. Consult an expert. 
A. Adult Fiction. 

1. Out-of-date books by popular 
authors of many years ago. 

2. Trivial books of any date 
that have outlived their popu- 
larity. 

3. Books in worn-out physical 
condition. 

Duplicates in little demand. 

Books which have outlived 

their usefulness to commu- 

nity. 

6. All but two or three titles of 
the complete works of George 
Barr McCutcheon, Myrtle 
Reed, Margaret Deland, and 
others of their type. 

B. Adult Non-fiction. 

100’s: out-of-date psychologies, 
hypnotism, mental healing of 
past century, how to be hap- 
py, temperance tracts, duties 
of children, etc. 

200’s: out-of-date mission study 
manuals, old books of rituals, 
old hymn books, out-of-date 
editions of sectarian books. 

300’s: woman suffrage publica- 
tions, old child labor and oth- 
er old labor books, old invest- 
ment and currency books, out- 
of-date educational informa- 
tion such as old college cata- 
logs, handbooks, etc., women’s 
place, opportunities for wage- 
earnings, etc. (Material in 
this class of historical value 
should be saved or given to a 


re 


large reference library.) 

400’s: bulky histories of lan- 
guage (not many of this class 
to be discarded). 

500’s: old text books and trea- 
tises, experimental sciences of 
the 1800’s, early theories of 
electricity. Some books grow 
dangerously out of date be- 
cause of additional discover- 
ies in their various fields. 
This sort of thing won’t trou- 
ble you in such fields as art 
and literature, but beware of 
moldy scientific and technical 
books. Few of them gain re- 
spectability with old age. For 
example not so long ago, there 
were still some eight or ten 
undiscovered elements and 
the chemistry texts freely 
said so. Now, if one of the 
patrons has the bad luck to 
state in an examination that 
there are eight undiscovered 
elements, he will rate a hand- 
some zero for his pains, and 
the library will lose face. 

600’s: out-of-date engineering 
and technical books, early 
automobile books, home dec- 
oration of other years. 

700’s: follow same _ general 
practices as noted under adult 
fiction. 

800’s: follow same _ general 
practices as noted under adult 
fiction. 

900’s: old histories no longer 
considered authentic in the 
light of recent research. Sub- 
scription sets of no literary 
or historical value. Personal 
account of experiences in the 
World Wars except those of 
outstanding importance, lit- 
— value or local participa- 
ion. 


The books that help you most are those that 


make you think the most. 
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Theodore Parker. 








910’s: travel in 1900’s in Eu- 


920’s: 


rope and North America, ex- 
cept of historical importance, 
personal accounts of travels 
by persons of no importance 
and in countries for which 
better and later material is 
available. They have outlived 
their usefulness to all but the 
historian. One must be very 
wary of old books of travel 
and geography. The average 
reader never looks at the date 
of a book, and he has an ex- 
aggerated reverence for the 
printed word. It is the librari- 
an’s job to protect him from 
gross error. There is such a 
thing as historical geography 
—the description of places as 
they were—in the past tense. 
The difference is simply the 
use of “was” or “is.” There 
are also travel accounts so 
distinguished in style that 
they have become literature. 
One doesn’t discard Doughty’s 
“Arabia Deserts” because 
Arabia has changed, nor 
“Two Years Before the Mast” 
because sails have been re- 
placed by steam. One must 
distinguish iiterature from 
so-called “informational 
books.” Here the book selec- 
tion aids will help. It is also a 
fact that contemporary travel 
accounts are invaluable source 
material to the historian and 
writer of period novels, but it 
is not the function of the 
small public library to pre- 
serve all these things. The 
state and college libraries 
have that responsibility. 

old biographies of per- 


sons little known today; mul- 
ti-volume biographies in de 
luxe editions, if worth keep- 
ing, should be replaced by 
more compact and modern 








5. Many 


editions. 


C. Children’s Collection. Every li- 


brarian, trustee and member of 
a book committee bears the re- 
sponsibility of making the chil- 
dren’s collection as vitally inter. 
esting and potent in character 
formation as possible. Mediocre 
or inferior books should be ex- 
cluded. For advice on the read- 
ing interests and ability of the 
children of the community the 
school librarian and _ teachers 
should be consulted. 

In weeding shelves of children’s 
books, study very carefully: 


1. All 19th and early 20th cen- 


tury children’s books not 
found in standard lists, such 
as Children’s catalog. Only a 
very few have literary value 
or any interest for present 
day children. A jewel may 
turn up; but in such an un- 
likely case, consult an expert 
before discarding. 


2. The usual cheap series books. 


There are a few good series, 
but most such books are poor- 
ly written, and lack any vir- 
tues. Children may read them 
but only for lack of anything 
better. Tastes become dulled. 


3. Old books, individually or in 


series, dealing with travel or 
adventure in other countries, 
before either of the World 
Wars. Misleading in the facts 
presented, and many super- 
seded by better things. 


4. Career books for young peo- 


ple, ten or fifteen years ago, 
or more recent ones, giving 
misleading ideas of how easy 
and quick success will be in a 
profession or trade. Many 
written at time of World War 
II no longer worth keeping. 

animal stories, with 
animals humanized or senti- 
mentalized. (A few  note- 
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worthy exceptions, of animals 

dressed up; e.g., Johnny Crow 

books very fine.) 

6. Most retellings of old favor- 
ites, especially simplifications 
of not-too-difficult classics. 
There are some exceptions, 
but most such stories are 
pointless, lifeless, better 
avoided in favor of the com- 
plete or untouched originals. 
(Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare in a class by itself ,ex- 
cellent for young readers.) 

7. Old classics in fine print, on 

thin paper, with old-fashioned 

and very attractive illustra- 
tions. In most cases, replace 
with new, readable editions, 
if subject matter is still 
worthwhile. (e.g.,  Burt’s 

Home Library very hard to 

get enthusiastic about.) 


8. Books with pictures or stories 
emphasizing cruelty, violence, 
slushy sentimentality, chil- 
dren involved in situations 
unnatural and generally un- 
wholesome. Read critically, 
and where possible, lean on 
standard lists. 


9. Old non-fiction, in fields of 
science, medicine, inventions, 
travel, etc., where material 
might be accepted by children 
as true. (Old 1905 book on 
care of milk, for example.) 
Text books or supplementary 
readers in these fields should 
be removed from shelves. 


10. Many picture story books, old 
or new, on cheap, worn paper, 
with garish pictures, lacking 
in any artistic merit, in poor 
English, with too short, chop- 
py sentences. Easy readers 
or primers often fall in this 
class, and so do some Bible 
story picture books. Notable 
exceptions will be recognized. 
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PERIODICALS 
The small library subscribes to 
magazines for reading material to 


supplement its book collection. 
After the first months of use, how- 
ever, the magazine’s usefulness 
has decreased until its reference 
value to the library is its chief as- 
set. Reference demands vary with 
different communities and are in- 
fluenced by school library re- 
sources and by the proximity of 
large reference libraries. For this 
reason, the small library must sur- 
vey the conditions affecting the 
reference use of its periodicals and 
determine not only the individual 
magazines needed for its work, but 
also the length of time those mag- 
azines most remain in the library. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 

Keep only those bound docu- 
ments containing material that is 
obviously useful and fits the ref- 
erence needs of the library. 

In discarding bound federal doc- 
uments, do not destroy them un- 
less permission is given. The li- 
brarian must write to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

1. Stating the total number or a 
general description of the 
books (not an itemized list). 

2. Requesting franks with which 
to mail them to Washington. 

3. Indicating that if no reply is 
received by a given date the 
library will assume that the 
books may be disposed of lo- 
cally. The Superintendent of 
Documents, upon _ receiving 
this request, directs the local 
post office to furnish suffi- 
cient mail sacks in which the 
books are to be packed. If the 
shipment is very large the li- 
brary may be asked to delay 
mailing until a time when the 
office can best handle the 
books. Libraries are cautioned 
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not to send these mail sacks to 
the express office. Only 
through the Post Office De- 
partment is the shipment 
made without charge to the 
library. 

DISPOSAL OF DISCARDED BOOKS 

1. Remove book card. See that 
each card carries name of au- 
thor, title of book, class num- 
ber, and accession number if 
used. As soon as possible, use 
these cards to mark the ac- 
cession book entries “discard,” 
with the date. If there is no 
other copy in the library, re- 
move all catalog and shelf list 
cards. 

2. Keep a record of the total 
number of books discarded 
each year, fiction and non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile. 
This number, subtracted from 
the total number of books 
purchased, will show the 
growth of the book collection 
during the year. 

3. If books have been removed 
from the shelves because of 
their undesirable quality, they 
should not be given to other 
libraries, schools or clubs. 

4. Before discarding old maga- 

zines, check with dealers who 





specialize in old periodicals 

for possible sale. 

5. Discarded books can be sold 
as old paper to a junk dealer, 
If this is done, remove the 
covers. 

6. The easiest way to dispose of 
books for discard is to give 
them to the Salvation Army. 
A rubber stamp “Discarded” 
on title page or across the li- 
brary stamp of ownership 
prevents complications later 
if the books are found and 
their ownership is questioned. 

7. In all cases, dispose of books 
quietly. Do not give publicity 
to the process. The librarian, 
with the consent of the trus- 
tees, should attend to this dis- 
posal rather than depend up- 
on an unreliable person; oth- 
erwise, the books may turn up 
in the library at a later date. 
There will be many towns- 
people who will not try to un- 
derstand the need for dis- 
carding; they will be the first 
to advocate a cut in the li- 
brary budget reasoning that 
the library has so much mon- 
ey, its librarian is throwing 
books away in an effort to 
expend it! 





Dallas Library Film—“Storehouse of Knowledge” 


Show “Storehouse of Know- 
ledge’—a 10-minute, black-and- 
white, 16mm sound film—to your 
staff, trustees, Friends of the Li- 
brary, and the public. 


This excerpt from the December 
10 “Texas in Review’ telecast 
sponsored by Humble Oil and Re- 
fining Company provides glimpses 
of the new Dallas Public Library 
building, and offers an enlight- 
ened report on library services and 
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procedures: behind - the - scenes 
views of book ordering, receiving, 
cataloging, processing; the public 
card catalog and other facilities 
for patrons; a survey of the tradi- 
tional and the innovational in li- 
brary materials and services. 

Prints are available FREE, ex- 
cept for transportation costs, from 
the Dallas Public Library, Audio- 
Visual Department, Dallas 1, Tez- 
as. Reserve yours NOW for an 
early showing. 
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The County—City Library of Sweetwater 


Mrs. Ethel Pepper, Librarian 


Tre County-City Library of 
Sweetwater was organized many 
years ago, in 1907, by an earnest 
hard-working group of women 
who belonged to the federated 
club, the “Saturday Club.” One 
of the requirements for federation 
was that the club have some spe- 
cial project and this club took as 
i's special work the formation and 
maintenance of a public library 
for the city of Sweetwater. En- 
tertainments were given for the 
penefit of the library and most of 
them took the form of book recep- 
tions and programs, where the ad- 
mission was one good book. 

Mrs. G. H. Bunton was one of 
the most ardent workers in the 
early days and many of the recep- 
tions and meetings were held in 
her home. At one time when the 
library was being moved from 
“nillar to post” she kept it in the 
library of her own _ beautiful 
home. In the passing years the 
location was in many odd places, 
the fire station, a candy kitchen, 
drug stores and other public places 
where civic minded individuals 
took the responsibility for its lo- 
cation. 

The next big step forward was 
the formation of a city federation 
which took charge in 1910. It is 
interesting to note in the minutes 
of this organization that in 1915 
the discussion came up of a paid 
librarian. It was favorably voted 
on, and a librarian was appointed, 
who took the place of the volunteer 
workers, and was paid $2.00 a 
month from federation funds and 
all the fines she could collect. An- 
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other interesting item gleaned 
from the minutes of the Library 
Board of the early days, was the 
fact that the Board did not meet 
when “there was a bad sandstorm 
blowing.” 

During World War I, the 
going was hard, but in 1923, un- 
der the sponsorship of a number 
of clubs the library began to really 
grow. Mrs. L. C. Vinson was ap- 
pointed librarian and held that 
position until her death in 1941. 
To her is given most of the credit 
for the library’s growth and popu- 
larity from here on, starting over 
in 1923 with empty shelves to 
reach 8184 books ten years later, 
and 13,000 books by 1948. By this 
time the library was located in the 
beautiful municipal building and 
under the supervision of the city, 
but was crowded and facilities 
were inadequate in every way, as 
only one small room was provided. 

The club women of the county 
and the city decided that some- 
thing had to be done, and right 
away, about the library situation. 
A meeting was called and under 
the leadership of Mrs. John J. 
Perry a Woman’s Forum was or- 
ganized in 1950. Mrs. Perrv was 
elected its first president. Every 
club in the county became a mem- 
ber of the Forum and there were 
about fifty members at large, 
making a total membership of 
some 475 working, interested 
women. The project of the Forum 
was a bigger, better free public 
library for Nolan County. Fol- 
Jowing Mrs. Perry, Mrs. Irving 
Loeb became Forum president. 
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Mrs. Ben McCorkle was elected 
chairman of the Library Commit- 
tee and Miss Marie Haney, an ef- 
ficient, hard-working and experi- 
enced librarian was hired. These 
three went to work with a will. 
They contacted the County Com- 
mission and the City Commission 
and managed to get not only the 
spoken approval of both groups, 
but they backed it up with sub- 
stantial financial grants that put 
the project over. Then the prob- 
lem of a bigger, better location 
was met by the city renting a 
bank building that had been va- 
cated when the bank built its own 
building. This gave a much larg- 
er and more convenient location. 

When it came time to move the 
library from its old cramped 
quarters to the new attractive 
building, a very fine spirit of com- 
munity cooperation was evidenced. 
Mrs. W. B. Wetzel, Jr., was now 
Forum president, and with her, 
Miss Haney and Mrs. McCorkle, 
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Library Board chairman, direct- 
ing operations, the women of 
the town heiped sort and shelve 
the books. Out of some eight or 
nine thousand volumes, only two 
thousand were chosen to start the 
new library. The Forum organ- 
ized several continuing money 
raising projects to help buy new 
books and equipment. There were 
many individual gifts, and prac- 
tically every club and every busi- 
ness gave generously towards fur- 
nishing the new library in a 
beautiful light oak furniture 
that is practical and attractive. 
Then Miss Haney began choosing 
new books to add to the shelves 
as quickly as practical to give 
a well balanced book collection 
built around the needs of the com- 
munity. Gifts of books or other 
materials or equipment were en- 
couraged, especially through the 
memorial fund. The library ex- 
panded quickly. Through much 
publicity, through the local papers 
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and radio, through the schools 
and churches, and by the con- 
certed efforts of many individuals, 
the work was accomplished. 

The people of Nolan County are 
proud of their library. At pres- 
ent there are over 9,000 well cho- 
sen volumes on the shelves. There 
is 2 monthly circulation of over 
3,000 and many new memberships 
writien each week, both junior 
and adult. The Woman’s Forum 
is underwriting the expansion 
program. One library station is 
located at Roscoe, Texas, and books 
are sent to three other rural com- 
munities where they are exchanged 
regularly. The Forum is also re- 


sponsible for the Young Adult 
program, under the leadership of 
Mrs. J. K. Richardson, president, 
and books are being added to this 
department regularly, and taken 
to various rural communities. 


But there are greater plans for 
the future. Mrs. Ben McCorkle, 
chairman of the Library Board, 
and Mrs. Richardson, president of 
the Forum, together with the sev- 
en member Board and the library 
staff, are formulating plans for a 
permanent building and a contin- 
ued, steady growth in volume and 
use of this most worthwhile coun- 
ty establishment. 





Sivas History 
A Brief History of the 


Texas State Archives 


by 


Virginia Taylor, 


The State Archives began their 
existence in 1722 with the formal 
establishment of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in the province of Texas. 
At that time royal decrees and 
military orders were placed for 
safekeeping and reference in iron 
chests in the presidios of the fron- 
tier capital at Los Adaes and the 
midway post at San Antonio de 
Bexar. 


The Archives continued to be 
formed throughout the Spanish 
and Mexican regimes and during 
the republic and state of Texas. 
They are still in the process of 
formation although the Archives 
proper now include only docu- 
ments and papers dated before 
1900, an arbitrary dividing line 
that soon will be extended to 1925. 
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State Archivist 


Narrowly defined, archives are 
written or graphic materials made 
or received in the conduct of offi- 
cial business and filed or preserved 
as evidence of that business or for 
informational value. 


In addition to such famous doc- 
uments as the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Travis Letter, and 
the Secession Ordinance, the Texas 
State Archives contain some one 
and one-half million documents 
that constitute the real essence 
and the true evidence of Texas 
history. It is, perhaps, miracu- 
lous that these Archives have sur- 
vived the turmoil that beset Spain, 
Mexico, and the republic and state 
of Texas. 

However, then as now, records 
were essential to the continuity of 
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Present Quarters 


government, and government offi- 
cials and the citizens as well were 
highly record-minded. Only when 
official records became non-cur- 
rent were they subjected to neg- 
lect and every known hazard. In 
the days of the republic and early 
statehood thinking men directed 
their efforts toward protecting 
and preserving those records no 
longer in use, but more often than 
not their guardianship had to 
yield to the pressing problems of 
the day. The Third Congress, by 
the Act of January 23, 1839, au- 
thorized the establishment of a 
national library and made the sec- 
retary of state the ex-officio li- 
brarian. Henceforth for many 
years, the documents of earlier 
governments remained on deposit 
in the office of the secretary of 
state and current records were re- 
tained in the offices where they 
were created. 
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at Camp Hubbard 





The development of the national 
library, as conceived by Ashbel 
Smith, Mirabeau B. Lamar, David 
G. Burnet, Anson Jones, and many 
others, was overshadowed by fi- 
nancial problems, Indian wars, 
and annexation. Nothing further 
was done until 1856 when Gov- 
ernor E. M. Pease secured an ap- 
propriation of $5,000 for the pur- 
chase of books for the State Li- 
brary, which went into operation 
under the custody of the secretary 
of state. 

On February 14, 1860, the State 
Library obtained an appropria- 
tion of $1,500 but was placed un- 
der the supervision of the Board 
of Commissioners of Public 
Grounds and Buildings. In 1871 
the Reconstruction Constitution 
returned the Library to the Secre- 
tary of State. On August 21, 
1876, the Department of Insur- 
ance, Statistics, and History was 
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created; its commissioner was 
given control of the Library, and 
the department was officially des- 
ignated as the legal depository of 
non-current government records. 
Documents then were transferred 
from the State Department and 
stored in a vault in the old capitol 
building. 

In 1891, when the new capitol 
was completed, the transfers be- 
gan anew. The appropriation for 
that year provided $1,500 for the 
salary of an historical clerk, and 
that measure marks the actual be- 
ginning of the Archives Division 
of the Texas State Library. After 
that date the deposits continued 
yearly without interruption. The 
smali space allotted to the Ar- 
chives could not contain the influx 
from other departments as they 
cleaned out their storage rooms to 
make way for current records. 

The Capitol basement was soon 
filled, and the overflow was sent 
to the cowbarn on the Dallas High- 
way until a few years ago when a 
records division was created to in- 
ventory and store materials dat- 
ing from 1900. In 1951. due to 
the still overcrowded condition of 
the Capitol, the Archives were 
moved to the basement of the 
Highway Building, and in Sep- 
tember, 1956, due to the expansion 
of the Highway Department, they 
were moved again to their present 
location in a Quonset hut at Camp 
Hubbard. 

During the period of their ex- 
istence since 1836, the government 
records have sustained three fires 
and at least ten major removals. 
The treasurer’s office burned in 
1845 with slight loss. In 1855 the 
adjutant general’s office burned 
and practically all of its records 
were destroyed, including the 
muster rolls of the soldiers of the 
Texas revolution. 
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When the capitol burned in 1881 
very few documents were lost be- 
cause most of them were stored in 
vaults and others had been placed 
in the general land office which 
was a fireproof building. In the 
very early days the Archives fol- 
lowed the government from one 
capital site to another—from Co- 
lumbia to Harrisburg, to Galves- 
ton, to Velasco, to Houston—and 
once Austin was designated as the 
permanent seat of government 
they were moved in and out of 
several capitol buildings. 

After the definite establishment 
of an archives department the 
state was extremely fortunate in 
having the services of such able 
men and women as C. W. Raines, 
Elizabeth West, E. W. Winkler, 
and Harriet Smither. They began 
to classify, index and catalogue the 
mountains of papers that had ac- 
cumulated. They made the most 
of small funds appropriated for a 
tremendous job. 


They made that voluminous ma. 
terial available and usable for re- 
search and from it has come the 
story of Texas in many forms. 
Without the Archives we would 
not have Walter P. Webb’s Texas 
Rangers, Rupert N. Richardson’s 
Texas, the Lone Star State, Her- 
bert Gambrell’s Life of Anson 
Jones, and countless other fine 
books, articles, and theses. 

In this new year, 1957, Texans 
find themselves more acutely con- 
scious of their documented his- 
tory, and they find the Archives 
still exposed to its two greatest 
enemies, the ravages of time and 
use, and the damages caused by 
inadequate housing. After the 
growth of more than two centuries 
we find the Archives in a Quonset 
hut amid highway equipment 


shops on the outskirts of the cap- 
itol city. 
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Despite the apparent irony of 
this unsuitable and inaccessible lo- 
cation, our historical treasures 
have not been consigned to obliv- 
ion and destruction. They are as 
safe as they have ever been, and 
they have moved only from 
cramped quarters into other 
cramped quarters with the same 
few facilities for increasing de- 
mands for service. This has hap- 
pened at a time when Texas with 
her remarkable past could take her 
place among other states who have 
long since put their archives in 
specially planned, and in many 


cases, impressively beautiful 
buildings. The state of Texas can 
do what Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Maryland, and Dela- 


ware have done. 

The state of Texas can provide 
a building commensurate with the 
heritage it houses and do justice 
at last to these same records over 
which the much publicized Ar- 
chives War was fought; these 
same records which President 
Sam Houston said Texas was too 
poor to lose and which the wealth 
of the world could never restore; 
and these same _ records over 


which recently aroused sentiment 
prompted the public statement 
that Texas needs another Mrs. 
Eberly, the worthy lady who 
touched off the cannon and called 
the populace of Austin to save the 
Archives that were being carried 
off in a wagon to the town of 
Houston. 

True, Mrs. Eberly’s action was 
heroic, but in this complex day 
and age, only the legislature can 
perform the act of heroism by 
providing the $2,500,000 needed 
to construct an Archives Building 
on the capitol hill. 

In the meantime, what is more 
heroic than to guard and protect 
these records under the present 
undesirable circumstances, to do 
the best that can be done with the 
tools at hand, and also to keep 
them safe from frenzied but well- 
meaning enthusiasts who would 
have them split up and moved 
hither and yon, not realizing that 
it is the legislature who must de- 
cide whether these Archives will 
soon be properly housed or will be 
condemned to the same makeshift 
conditions they have always en- 
dured. 


: A. the State 


A reading program for 
teenagers from 15 to 19 is 
in the offing for the imme- 
diate future at the Abilene Public Li- 
brary. Thelma Andrews, librarian, said 
the program will be to encourage book 
ownership and use of libraries among 
an age group that shows a decline in the 
use of the public library. As a part of 
the program, there will be a list of 
books, including 20 on America, 20 on 
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important people, and 20 on the world. 
Each one entering the contest must read 
15 bcoks from the list, and write a re- 
view of from 60 to 250 words on each 
book. 

A judge will rate the reviews and 
merit citations will be awarded. One 
book for the teenager’s personal library 
and one to be presented to the library 
in his honor will be included in the 
award. 
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The Dougherty Founda- 
BEEVILLE tion has donated $60,000 

to construct a building for 
the Bee County Library. The building 
will be dedicated to the memory of the 
late Judge James R. Dougherty who, 
with Mrs. Dougherty, established the 
foundation in 1940 to be used for educa- 
tional, charitable and religious purposes. 
Plans and specifications for the build- 
ing, which will be constructed of hollow 
tile and have a capacity of 15,000 books, 
have been approved. The library will 
be operated and maintained by the City 
of Beeville. 


Library buildings at 
DENVER CITY both Denver City and 

Plains will be  con- 
structed as a result of a more than two 
to one vote in favor of the proposition 
in the November 13 special election. 
A $90,000 bond issue will finance the 
buildings. 


The library at Dublin, one of 
DUBLIN 12 agencies supported by the 

local Community Chest, in 
recent months has been made a free 
public library. The library was organ- 
ized in 1952, and was opened with 200 
books on the shelves. Approximately 
2,600 volumes are available to patrons 
now. So rapid has been the growth of 
the library in recent months that pres- 
ent quarters have been outgrown. 


Over 1,000 children took part 
ENNIS in the annual school visitation 

at the Ennis Public Library 
during the month of November. Each 
afternoon from 1 until 3 o’clock stu- 
dents from prearranged classes accom- 
panied by their teachers had the oppor- 
tunity to examine the 190 new books 
purchased for the occasion. An appro- 
priate story, told by the librarian, was 
heard by each group. 


Tarrant County artists 
FORT WORTH have been invited to 


participate in a_ book 
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plate design competition sponsored by 
the Friends of the Fort Worth Public 
Library. Purpose of the competition is 
to replace the library’s current book 
plate. Prizes of $50, $25 and $15 will 
be awarded to entries selected by a 
three-man jury. 


The 491st book checked out 
HOUSTON at the central library in 

December pushed the li- 
brary system past the million mark in 
circulation for the year. Houston is 
now in the circulation group which in- 
cludes Denver, St. Paul, Memphis and 
Milwaukee. In 1904 Houston’s one li- 
brary owned 15,000 books and the cir- 
culation for that year reached 59,750. 
Now the system owns 437,649 volumes, 
has eight branches and two bookmo- 
biles. 

The Houston Public Library presented 
an exhibit of reproduction of illuminated 
manuscripts in the Music Hall during 
the months of December of January. 
The exhibit, consisting of thirty-two 
prints mounted on four by eight panels 
and two exhibit cases showing copies of 
the Book of Kells, the Book of Dur- 
row and a facsimile of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, was shown at two symphony 
concerts, one youth concert and one en- 
tertainment sponsored by the Civic Mu- 
sie Ciub. 

The semi-annual meeting 
MERCEDES of the Valley Library 

Association was held Ne- 
vember 17, at the Federated Club Build- 
ing in Mercedes. There were 25 mem- 
bers present. Main item on the program 
was a discussion of the recently passed 
Library Services Act. 


The Waco Public Library will 
WACO spend more money on books 

this year than it has for the 
past several years. Part of the $67,691 
budget approved by the library board of 
trustees was the expenditure of $9,315 
for books. This amount is about $3,000 
more than the library has been spending 
for books yearly. 
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